JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES 


Society's Failure to Care Is the Root of Homelessness 


“WHERE Do You LIVE?” 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on panel, 20” by 16” 


In the Bay Area, one of the richest places in the world, peo- 


ple become so wrapped up in their own comfort and status 
that they don’t care about the human beings they are step- 


ping over to get to wherever they are rushing. 


by Gloria Carrara 


alifornia has been my home for 

about 10 years now. I’ve lived 

in the Berkeley Hills, in 

Healdsburg, in Sausalito and 
Mill Valley, and I love the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Mt. Tamalpais is my view, and 
although I had never even seen a redwood 
tree before I moved out here, they are 
now my home. 


__ The redwoods are not just trees, they 
are beings. Their bark is soft, inviting you 
to touch them, and they let off a quiet, 
calming vibration. They grow together in 
family circles, with the younger ones 
growing closer to the inner circle for pro- 
tection. I love living in Marin County, 
where some residents let the redwood 
trees grow right through their homes. 

Marin County, California, is one of the 
most beautiful places in the world to live. 
It is also one of the most expensive places 
in the world to live. I grew up in 
Connecticut. It’s a beautiful state, and it is 
by no means inexpensive to live there, but 
the San Francisco Bay Area blows us out 
of the water in comparison. 

Almost any little place in San 
Francisco, or in Marin County, will cost 


you a couple million dollars. This part of 
our beautiful country attracts people with 
money. Professional, educated people 
from all over the world come to live and 
raise their children in these beautiful 
towns of wealth and privilege. 

So why are there so many homeless peo- 
ple living on the streets of San Francisco? 
In the Bay Area, thousands are sleeping on 
dirty blankets, and in raggedy sleeping 
bags; and those are the lucky ones. Why are 
there so many people lying on pieces of 
cardboard and covering themselves up with 


newspapers? Are the throngs of people . 


walking by them unable to see? 

I have seen many homeless people in 
cities I’ve traveled to all over the world, 
but I’ve never seen as many as I have 
encountered in my time in this part of 
California. Not long ago, I spent some 
time in Colombia, South America, in the 
cities of Cartagena, Medellin, and Bogota, 
and I did not see as many homeless peo- 
ple as I see on our streets every. day. 

There is an elderly woman who sits in 
her wheelchair every day, under the hot 
sun, with a sign asking for money for 
food. I don’t care who you are, or what 
you do for a living. I dare you to sit in the 


hot sun for three or four hours for just one 


‘“RHONDA’S PLACE.” 
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Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas, 29 1/8” by 18” 


Their encampments are torn down with little warning, and 
their meager belongings are thrown in garbage heaps. Is 
that our solution? We scatter the homeless so they are not 
so visible, and make believe the problem doesn’t exist. 


"Se 


day, begging for food or money, and tell 
me that it isn’t a harder job than what you 
do now. 

I’m talking about all the Mill Valley 
folks who drive by her every day on their 
way to their law office or their architec- 
tural office or their tech or engineering 
jobs, or any other job that isn’t hard labor 
— and look the other way. 

Later, they may justify it to their chil- 
dren by telling them that instead of donat- 
ing to a beggar who will most likely use the 
money for their “alcohol or drug addic- 
tion,” they would rather donate to the 
school their kids are attending. Yes, that 
very rich school that just spent over 50 mil- 


lion dollars on renovations and doesn’t 


want for anything. Any money donated to 
such a school that your children attend, is 
like giving the money back to yourself. 
How can people just walk down the 
street in their expensive shoes and design- 
er jeans, on their way to their $50-per-per- 
son lunches 


— and not care that on the 
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next corner, someone is asking for the 
leftover food from someone else’s lunch? 

I personally have spent a lot of money 
feeding hungry homeless people on the 
streets. If there is a hungry person sitting 
outside of any restaurant I’m going to eat 
in, I feed them too. How can I not? How 
can you not? That comes nowhere near 
the amount of time and money my daugh- 
ter has spent trying to help. She actively 
looks for hungry people to feed, and she 
never has to search long or hard. 

I just recently finished taking a nutri- 
tion class at a local community college. I 
learned a lot about nutrition, but one of 
the most important and tragic things I 
learned is that we have enough food and 
wealth in this country alone to end home- 
lessness, poverty, and hunger, all over the 
world. Can you believe that? Can you 
imagine that? 

According to UNICEF, 22,000 children 
die each day due to poverty. There are 815 
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by Andy Pope 
make a point of remembering impor- 
tant dates in my life. One would think 
that the first night I slept outdoors, 
inaugurating 12 long years of home- 
-lessness, would be a very important date. 
That I don’t know the date is telling. Who 
wants to recall a date like that? 


I do know that I was prescribed the 
psychiatric drug Klonopin on the morning 
that my mother was to die (unbeknownst 
to me) on October 9, 2003. I do know I 
was asked to resign my teaching job on 
February 17, 2004. I know that I was ille- 
gally evicted from my place of residence 
on April 1, 2004. Though I became legal- 
ly homeless on that date, I still had 
enough money for motel rooms to keep 
me afloat for another month or so. 

The day when I stopped using Klonopin 
was certainly one that I remember. I went 
off of 4 mg of Klonopin cold turkey on 
May 10, 2004. I never even had the seizure 
they told me I would have, as they tried to 
convince me to keep taking that God-awful 
drug that had lost me my shirt. I was so 
relieved to finally be free of that stuff. My 
short-term memory returned, I began to 
speak coherently again, and I started to 
remember the names of the people with 
whom I was conversing. 

Though my living situation by that 
time was sketchy — an illegally parked 
motor home in the back yard of a friend of 


mine — at least I was still indoors. But 
then, by May 20, 2004, I had lost my 
reading glasses after sleeping in Golden 
Gate Park. It was that day that inspired the 
first piece of literature I ever had pub- 
lished on the subject of homelessness: “A 
New Pair of Glasses.” 

So it was at some point between May 
10 and May 20 that I sat on a bench at a 
CalTrain station all night long, sometimes 
nodding off, sometimes waking with a 
start — to the sound of a roaring engine, 
or laughter from late-night carousers, or 
some other noise in the night. 

Cops would: drive by, and I feared 


Welcome to Homelessness 


Somehow I knew at that moment that the 

worst thing about homelessness was yet to 
come — it was the way I would be treated. 
Soon, I would be cast out like a leper. 
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interrogation. But they never stopped me. 
Eventually, the sky grew light. I grabbed a 
coffee at a nearby doughnut shop, then 
walked up to the church where for several 
years, I had been the Director of Music. 

Pete, the pastor of the church, had 
known of some of my recent struggles, 
and we seemed to be on good terms. I had 
visited with him more than once in the 
past few months, and I figured he might 
be able to help me get up to San 
Francisco, where my friend Tony had 
promised to help. 

As I strolled to the church on that 
bright sunny morning, I pondered how 
easily I had made it through the night. So 
far, there was nothing about homelessness 
-that seemed intolerable. . 

When I arrived at the church, I saw. 
that another minister was there, along 
with two friends. He did not recognize me 
from the 1990s, where he had seen me at 
the church organ many times. Walking up 


to shake his hand, I told him that I 


remembered him from all of those joint 


preaching sessions, where he and Pete 


would take turns behind the pulpit on days 
when the Spanish-speaking congregation 
joined in with us English-speaking folks. 
But he eyed me cautiously, as though I 
were somehow suspect. The others looked 
at me strangely, too. It seemed they did not 


believe me. I could understand if the 
Hispanic pastor would not have recognized 
me. But I couldn’t understand why I wasn’t 


being believed. That seemed strange. I had 
provided at least enough information for 
him to have made the connection. 

“Pastor Peter will not be in today,” he 
said, in a guarded fashion. “This is his day 
off.” 

“Oh that’s right,” I said. “He takes 
Mondays off after preaching on Sundays. 
Well, I'll just come back tomorrow again 


at eight. Just let him know that Andy © 


stopped by.” 


“He won’t be in at eight tomorrow. He _ 


never comes in before noon, you know.” 
“He doesn’t?” I asked, perplexed. “I 
just saw him a couple months ago. He was 
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Jonathan Burstein said of his painting Dave, “The subject is a person that is often 
disparaged or downtrodden. If something is in a gold frame on a wall, you should 
pay attention to it because it’s important. So here’s the situation and the people we 
often try to avoid paying attention to, but I’m going to draw attention to it.” 


in at eight as usual, the same way he 
always came in at eight every morning for 
years, when I worked here before.” 
“Please, no more, sir,” he said. “I can- 
not help you, and Peter will not help you. 
Please go back to wherever you came 


°° 


from: : 
At that, a strange mix of fear and anger 


ripped through my body. The man. had not 
only lied to me about Pete’s schedule, but 
he blatantly refused to even consider that I 
might have been telling the truth. 
Moreover, I had recognized him; I knew 
exactly who he was, and I could not possi- 
bly have changed my appearance so hugely 
in the past seven years, that he would think 
I was anyone other than who I said I was. 

“And you call yourself a Christian pas- 
tor?” I said, outraged.” ’ll have you know 
I’m a decent guy who’s down on his luck, 
and you’re treating me like a scumbag.” _ 

“Go!” he shouted, as his friends joined 
in. “Go! Go! Go away!!” 


Talk about your Monday morning! 

I stormed away in torment. Somehow I 
knew at that moment that the worst was 
yet to come. The worst thing about home- 
lessness, I somehow sensed, would have 
nothing to do with weather conditions, or 
malnutrition, or even sleep deprivation — 
or any of the other things that people 
always ask about when they find out that 


one is homeless. 


It would have to do with something 


they never ask about: the way I would be 
treated. I would be cast out like a leper, as 
though one would contract a deadly dis- 
ease just from being in my presence. | 
But if nothing else comes of my 


recounting this horrible memory, at least I . 


have finally learned the exact date. After 
all, it was Monday. There is only one 
Monday between May 10, 2004, and May 
20, 2004. So the first night I slept out- 
doors was May 17, 2004. 

How could I forget? 


The Prosperity Gospel and the Deception of Wealth 


The Prosperity Gospel and the 
classism from which it was 
forged need to vanish from 
American Christianity. 


by Andy Pope 


s a Christian and a formerly 

homeless person, I have seen how 

classism seems to run rampant in 
American Christianity. This is especially 
evident in what is often called the 
Prosperity Gospel. 

The Prosperity Gospel, in short, is a 
particularly inviting deception that 
equates spiritual blessings with material 
success. Of course, it is entirely conceiv- 
able that once a person decides to live 
according to spiritual wisdom rather than 
careless foolishness, one might find one- 
self advancing in material gain. 

If someone, for example, has been blow- 
ing their money on drugs, hookers and 
other forms of escape, the person would 
naturally notice a pleasant increase in their 


financial status once such expenses have 
ceased. The Proverbs of Solomon are all 
about that distinction. However, we find 
such wisdom in many sources other than in 
the Bible. And I would submit that most of 
the Proverbs are merely common sense. 

Besides, it is also quite plausible that a 
person can be extremely happy living a 
minimalistic lifestyle with very few pos- 
sessions at all. In fact, in Matthew 19 and 
Mark 10, we read of a young man who 
had “great possessions” who walked away 
from Jesus in sorrow when advised that he 
should give up all he owned in order to 
inherit eternal life. Does such denial of 
worldly goods equate spiritual blessing 
with prosperity? Obviously, the opposite 
is the case. 

Consider also these very famous 
Scriptures: “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than it is for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matthew 19:24) “The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” (1 Timothy 6:10). 
And passages such as James 5:1-11 and 
Luke 16:19-31 hurl severe warnings in the 


direction of the wealthy. But where in the 
Bible are such warnings thrown in the 
direction of the poor? Nowhere. 

To the contrary, Luke 6:20 includes the 
words: “Blessed are you who are poor.” 
Where in the Bible do we find the words, 
“Blessed are you who are rich?” Again, 
they appear nowhere. 

A proponent of the Prosperity Gospel 
will almost always cite Jeremiah 29:11 
from the New International Version of the 
Bible, as follows: “For I know the plans I 
have for you,” declares the Lord, “‘plans to 
prosper you and not to harm you, plans to 
give you hope and a future.” 

Although it is true that the word “pros- 
per” figures in this translation, a quick 
scan of several other popular translations 
will reveal nothing of the kind. In the 
English Standard Version, for example, 
the phrase “plans to prosper you” reads 
“plans for welfare.” The same phrase in 
the time-honored King James reads 
“thoughts of peace.” So this single verse, 
taken completely out of context in a mod- 
erm American translation, is hardly a valid 


_ rationale for a deception as extreme as the 
. $0-called Prosperity Gospel. 


In the Bible, where exactly are material 
acquisitions equated with the kind of pro- 
vision that brings real fulfillment, inner 
peace, personal happiness and eternal 
security? Nowhere, really. 

The only time when material gain is 
cited as a blessing from God is in a con- 
text where the greater blessing would be 
the evidence of God’s love. For example, 


the last chapter of the Book of Job. 


Love, according to J Corinthians 13, 
abides forever. Material blessings vanish at 
the grave. And the Prosperity Gospel and 
the classism from which it was forged need 
to vanish from American Christianity. 


Andy Pope is a lifelong musician and piano 
teacher who became homeless in 2004 as a 
result of a costly medical misdiagnosis. In 
2016, he escaped 12 years of homelessness in 
the Bay Area by moving to a low-rent district 
in Northern Idaho. He is involved with the 
music ministry at Moscow First Presbyterian 
Church and is a volunteer at the Latah 
Recovery Center in Moscow, Idaho. 
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Downtown Berkeley Association’s Assault on Free Speech 


Has the DBA resurrected a new 

poster destruction policy despite 
being warned it was unconstitu- 

tional by the City Attorney? 


by Carol Denney 


he Downtown Berkeley 

Association (DBA) is still tear- 

ing down fliers downtown, con- 

stitutional rights be damned. 
Green-shirted Ricky and his team supervi- 
sor, Jerome Young, even called their 
supervisor on May 8, 2018, after I raised 
an objection to this practice. 

I heard the voice of the DBA’s Ariana 
Woods over the walkie-talkie telling them 
to leave up any of the city’s fliers but tear 
down anybody else’s, which is precisely 
what they got scolded by the Berkeley 
City Attorney for doing in 2013. 

It was as if someone wanted to illus- 
trate a textbook example of a content- 
based, unconstitutional, free speech viola- 
tion. I did some errands and then stopped 
by the City Manager’s office where a 
woman named Bree agreed to call the 
DBA and tell them to knock it off, and I 


thanked her. But I stopped by the DBA’s. 


office a couple of hours later to make sure 
the message took. I’m glad I did. 

I wanted to make sure they knew 
whose fliers they had torn down, in case 
they wanted to call and apologize to the 
summer jobs program, which had proba- 
bly paid good money to connect with stu- 


No charge for the new police 
cars and the city’s police equip- 
ment. Apparently these city 
resources, according to depart- 
ment invoices, are free. 


Commentary by Carol Denney 


ululemon athletica paid more than 
$72,198.58 straight into the pock- 
3 ets of Berkeley police officers over 
the fall of 2017. And they’re still paying. 
It was up to $39,934.71 by March of this 
year for the (sometimes) two police offi- 
cers twiddling their thumbs right outside 
their store at 1901 Fourth Street in 
Berkeley, where doubling the average 
price of leggings turned out to be a bright 
idea worth over two billion dollars in 
annual revenue last year alone. 

Apple is in on the game, too. In addi- 
tion to their own security guards, they 
spent over $33,908.75 through the 2016 
holiday season on Fourth Street. They’ve 


by Carol Denney 


It was the saddest sight I’d ever seen 


and I said 

(chorus) Politics is hard to follow 
Gotta keep your sense of humor 
Politics is hard to follow 

Try to keep your head above water 


Politics Is Hard to Follow 


I saw Jesse Arreguin sleeping in a doorway ~ 


I saw Nancy Skinner panhandling on the Avenue 

And I can't figure out what it really means 

I saw Lori Droste drinking out of a brown paper bag 
With Patrick Kennedy under the overpass 

saw Kriss Worthington standing in the day labor line 
Down there near the 4th Street eESBOED IE district 


I saw the Downtown Berkeley Association's John Caner 
Throwing the I Ching on a blanket in Sproul Plaza 

I saw Tom Bates hanging out around the freebox 

And he was saying how he wanted his old job back 

I saw Chery] Davila last night on television 
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dents or others looking for summer work. 
And they might have wanted to apologize 
to the DNA Lounge, which had clearly 
hired somebody to try to interest the East 
Bay crowd in a couple of different 
upcoming San Francisco shows. 

Those posters ended up crumpled up in 
the arms of green-shirted Ricky, and when 
I showed the pile of destroyed fliers to 
Ariana Woods and John Caner, CEO of 
the Downtown Berkeley Association, 
each of them had different theories of why 
it was okay to tear them down. 

Ariana Woods, who has taken over the 
supervision of the green-shirted hospitali- 
ty and cleaning crews after Lance Goree 
left the job, claimed that it was okay to 
take down everything except posters and 
fliers created by the city. John Caner, 
standing to my left, insisted that they 
should also leave up any community fliers 
— as long as they were from nonprofits. 

All of which is equally unconstitutional, 
since no one has the right to make content- 
based distinctions about what is allowed to 
be posted or said’in legal, public places. 
How had John Caner and Ariana Woods 
resurrected a brand new poster and flier 
destruction policy despite the warning from 
the City Attorney back in 2013 that such 
destruction was unconstitutional? 

John Caner promised that he’ll suspend 
the destruction of posters and fliers until 
he consults with the City. But don’t think 
this won’t happen again. They’re just 
waiting for me to stop caring. Because 
nobody else raised an eyebrow. 


had some spectacular thefts of laptops and 
high-end equipment, and although it 
might be hard to make the same case 


about the worth of lululemon’s sports bras 
and leggings, both companies measure 
their net worth in the billions. 

But it goes without saying that they 
can afford their own security without the 
sweet deal they’re getting from the 
Berkeley Police Department, the brain 
child of new Police Chief Andrew 
Greenwood and presumably Berkeley 
City Manager Dee Ridley-Williams, who 
have apparently no objection to bumping 
what used to be around $5,000 in holiday 
security costs under previous administra- 
tions up into the $100,000 range because, 
after all, it was Christmas. 

It must be the sweetest beat in town — 
voluntary overtime hovering at around 
$100 per hour in short shifts or in eight- 
hour shifts watching the yoga crowd wan- 
der by. And the city’s police equipment is 
free. No charge for the sparkling new 
police cars, the wear and tear on police 
uniforms and equipment. Apparently 


ment invoices, are free. 


nearby? 


sign-up sheet. 


the Black Lives Matter. 


and she was winning the WWE smackdown 
I saw Diane Feinstein at the critical mass bike parade 
And she was wearing a "Fuck the Police" T-shirt 
and I said 

(chorus) Politics is hard to follow 

Gotta keep your sense of humor 

Politics is hard to follow 

Try to keep your head above water 


I saw the Chief of Police Andy Greenwood 

He was serving soup with the Food Not Bombers 

I saw Linda Maio hanging out at the Bart Station 
spray painting walls with cool graffiti 

I saw Kate Harrison doing really sweet skateboard tricks 

hanging out with the punks down on Gilman street 

I saw Sophie Hahn down at the police property room 

saying how she needed to get her tent back 

and I said 

(chorus) Politics is hard to follow 

Try not to let it drive you crazy 

Politics is hard to follow 

Try to keep your head above water 


Downtown Berkeley Association ambassadors have continued to tear 
down fliers and posters even after being warned by the Berkeley City 
Attorney that such destruction is unconstitutional. 


A Sweet Deal from the Berkeley Police 


these city resources, according to depart- 


Which leaves a Soosniakalciaiealcistaa’ nearby. 
that lost three young black men to gunfire 
within the last ten years wondering — 
could we just have the cop cars? And - 
maybe the uniforms? Okay, the police 
radios, too. The police, well, we’re not so 
sure they’re all that useful in our neigh- 
borhood without some accountability, but 
until they boot the Copley decision, could 
we just have the empty police cars sitting 


Paying eight hours of overtime, billed _ 
at $100 per hour, day after day won’t real- 
ly work for our city budget. But we 
already paid for the city’s equipment 
through our taxes so hey, if the police cars 
and other equipment are free, send us the 


The public records act request which 
asked if this new policy reflected an 
assessment regarding community-wide 
priorities and needs came up with zero, so 
this 4th Street prioritization hits u us right in 


Carol Denney 
photo 


Homeless Night 
by Jack Austin 


Untethered, alone. 
Sirens, shurred bellows and screams 
Another homeless night. 


Neither Here Nor There 
by Ellen Woods 


First BART evicted a homeless encamp- 
ment, and then fenced off an iconic East 
Bay artwork, obstructing the view of it. 

— East Bay Express, January 31, 2018 


I had a job 
apartment 
car 
until things slid 
apart got buried» 
couldn't find 

my way > 

losing her 


I slept under 
the stars until 
the rain came 


pitched my tent 
with homeless 
by the BART tracks 
by the artwork 
Lady Stein 

no there there? 


we had rules 
curfew 

no drugs 
bathrooms 
we had each other's 
backs 
until 
we were evicted 
chain-linked out 
prison style 


even the artist 
whose sculpture 

is incarcerated 
says BART should 
be ashamed 


we are not ashamed 
there is a 
here_ here 
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‘Millions will be displaced if 
these deeply cruel proposals 
see the light of day. Congress 
should reject them out of 
hand.”’ — Ed Lucas, National Alliance 


of HUD Tenants 


by Lynda Carson 


UD Secretary Ben Carson 
H inners his latest attack on low- 

income renters in HUD’s subsi- 
dized housing programs by announcing 
proposals for damaging housing cutbacks 
on April 25, 2018. Congressional repre- 
sentatives and housing experts spoke out 
with great urgency in warning that 
Carson’s proposals would harm low- 
income tenants across the nation. 

HUD Secretary Carson wants to triple 
the rents on some tenants, and raise from 
30 percent to 35 percent the share of a 
household’s income that it must pay in 
rent. Additionally, Carson wants to add 
more work requirements on those receiv- 
ing assistance in HUD housing programs. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s (HUD) latest proposals to 
raise the rents on the poor in HUD’s 

affordable housing programs place thou- 
sands of Bay Area low-income renters at 
risk of losing their housing and becoming 
homeless. HUD’s proposals to raise the 
rent on veterans, the elderly, blind, dis- 
abled, chronically ill, and low-income fam- 
ilies must be rejected by Congress. 

Based on HUD’s own records, 79 per- 
cent of HUD-assisted households have an 
average annual income below $20,000, 
and 40 percent of those households have 
an annual income of $10,000 to $19,999. 

In 2017, according to HUD, the 
Oakland Housing Authority had 13,422 


federally subsidized housing units in its 
Section 8 inventory, and 2,122 units in its 
low-rent inventory (formerly known as 
public housing units). 

San Francisco had 9,711 units in its 
Section 8 housing inventory, and 3,756 
units in its low-rent inventory. San 
Francisco was in the process. of privatiz- 
ing more than 4,584 public housing units 
under the RAD program. 


The Berkeley Housing Authority had 


1,935 units in its Section 8 inventory, and 
has sold its 75 public housing townhouses 
to out-of-state billionaires. The Richmond 
Housing Authority had 1,851 units in its 
Section 8 subsidized housing inventory, 
and 559 units in its low-rent inventory. 

According to a 2017 study from the 
Harvard Joint Center for Housing Studies, 
some of the most cost-burdened renter 
communities in the nation are in 
California. Examples are numerous, and 
according to Zumper during April 2018, 
with some of the highest rents in the 
nation the median rent in Oakland for a 
one-bedroom apartment was $2,140. In 
San Francisco, the median rent for a one- 
bedroom apartment is $3,400, and the 
median rent in San Jose for a one-bed- 
room apartment is $2,470. 

HUD Secretary Carson’s proposals for 
housing cutbacks were denounced across 
the nation. On April 25, the Congressional 
Black Caucus denounced Secretary 
Carson’s proposals in an eloquent defense 
of the humanity of poor people and fami- 
lies: “It is ironic that a man who used tax- 
payer dollars to buy a $30,000 dining 
room table for the federal agency he leads 
wants to raise rent on poor people. 

“Secretary Carson’s immoral, ill-advised 
proposal is the latest example of the Trump 
Administration’s war on poor people. It is 
clear he is not familiar with the Bible story 
about the Good Samaritan who comes upon 
someone in need and is inspired by his faith 
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to help them. Thankfully this proposal 
would require Congressional approval 
before it can become law, and the 
Congressional Black Caucus will work with 
our colleagues in Congress to oppose it and 
other related measures. The Congressional 
Black Caucus will also continue to stand up 
and speak out for the underprivileged and 
underrepresented.” 

The Congressional Black Caucus 
warned of a rising tide of sickness, home- 


_lessness and hunger in the nation resulting 


from the cumulative impact of the cut- 
backs to Medicaid, federal food programs 


_ and housing programs. 


“In addition to this proposal, the Trump 
Administration is making changes to 
Medicaid, housing programs, and nutrition 
programs that would result in sicker fami- 
lies, increased homelessness, and hungrier 
children. Plain and simple, this is not who 
we are as a country and these actions will 
result in a less perfect union.” 

Sen. Dianne Feinstein and Sen. 
Kamala Harris both rejected Secretary 
Carson’s proposals to raise the rent on the 
poor in California, and claimed that his 
proposals would worsen the already dire 
affordable housing crisis in California. 

Letters from Senator Tina Smith and 
members of Congress in New York also 


Vicious and Cruel Assault on the Poorest of the 


Artwork by the San Francisco Print Collective 


rejected Secretary Carson’s proposals to 
raise the rent on low-income tenants in 
HUD’s subsidized housing programs. 

The National Alliance of HUD 
Tenants also denounced Carson’s propos- 
als: “Elected leaders of the national US 
tenants union today denounced the hous- 
ing bill proposed April 25 by HUD 
Secretary Ben Carson as ‘a vicious and 
cruel assault on the poorest of the poor.’ 

“Carson’s proposals will push millions 
of people from their homes. Carson’s plan 
is not about moving people to work — it’s 
about needlessly cutting people from pro- 
grams that enable them to find work,” 
said Ed Lucas, 59, President of the 
National Alliance of HUD Tenants 
(NAHT). Lucas is a Marine Corp vet and 
director of a neighborhood jobs center, 
who lives in a resident-owned, HUD- 
assisted building in Chicago. 

“Millions will be displaced if these 
deeply cruel proposals see the light of 
day,” Lucas said. “Congress should reject 
them out of hand.” 

According to the Topeka Housing 
Authority, HUD rent increases are poten- 
tially “devastating” for residents in Topeka 
public housing, if they’re enacted. 

The Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities warned that the proposals by the 
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‘Secretary Carson’s immoral, 
ill-advised proposal is the lat- 
est example of the Trump 
Administration’s war on poor 
people ae Congressional Black Caucus 


Trump Administration and Secretary Ben 
Carson. will harm all of the low-income 
tenants in HUD’s subsidized housing: 

“The legislation would raise rents for 
seniors and people with disabilities now 
receiving assistance, despite administration 
claims to the contrary.” 

The plan would have these effects: 
“Raise, from 30 to 35 percent, the share of a 
household’s income that it must pay in rent 
if it includes anyone aged 18 to 65 who 
doesn’t qualify as disabled under the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s limited definition. Rent 
increases would average $117 per month. 
Most of the increase would fall on low- 
wage workers, who typically have little if 
any money to cover added costs after pay- 
ing for other basic needs and work expens- 
es like child care and transportation. 

“Raise the minimum rents for house- 
holds with little or no income, most fre- 
quently by about $100 a month. Virtually 
all of the 700,000 or so affected families 
have incomes below the poverty line, so 
they would find it very hard to pay higher 
rents. The 1 million or so children in those 
families are already among the nation’s 
most vulnerable; the Trump plan would 
expose them to added hardship and risk. 

“Eliminate income deductions that 
reduce rents for certain households that 
likely have high out-of-pocket expenses. 
About half of these deductions go to 
elderly and disabled households, nearly 
all of which would see rent increases from 
the change. The plan would also eliminate 
a child care deduction that enables many 
working parents with rental assistance to 
afford to work.” 

“In addition, the plan would give HUD 
unlimited authority to impose additional 
rent increases, allowing it to drastically cut 
rent subsidies for low-income Americans 
without congressional approval.” 

Making matters worse, according to 
the National Low-Income Housing 
Coalition, the Trump Administration 
plans to take back (rescind) $15 billion in 
funding that is sitting in old spending 
accounts, including HUD’s accounts. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Housing Subcommittee Rejects HUD Cuts 


by Lynda Carson 


his week, in late May, the House 
Appropriations Transportation- 
HUD (THUD) Subcommittee 
rejected many of HUD Secretary Ben 
Carson’s cruel budget-cutting proposals 
that would have harmed millions of elder- 
ly, disabled, and low-income renters in 
HUD’s subsidized housing programs. The 
budget-cutting proposals still have to go 
before the full House and Senate, and then 
be signed into law by President Donald 
Trump, before they are enacted. 

However, reportedly, the subcommit- 
tee still has slashed a disastrous 6.8 per- 
cent from the budget of the Section 202 
housing program for the elderly, and a 
massive 32.9 percent from the budget of 
the Section 811 housing program for the 
disabled. Additionally, they slashed 11.9 
percent from the budget of the affordable 
housing Home Program. If enacted, the 
sha cuts will affect thousands of 
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elderly, disabled and jow st -income renters. 
in the Bay Area, and all across the nation. 

Many affordable housing projects in 
Oakland may be affected by the proposed 
budget cuts to the Home Investment 
Partnerships (Home) program if enacted, 
including Effie’s House in Oakland, 
Bancroft Senior Homes, Bishop Nichols 
Senior Housing, California Hotel, Clinton 
Commons, Coolidge Ct, EC Reems 
Gardens, Eastmont Court, Fruitvale 
Transit Village, ‘Harrison Hotel, 
International BLVD Family Housing, 
Lion Creek Crossings, Madison Lofts, 


Mandela Gateway Rental Housing, 


Merritt Crossings, Northgate Apartments, 
and other affordable housing projects. 
Redwood Gardens Senior Housing in 
Berkeley is one of the many local afford- 
able housing projects that may face bud- 
get cuts if the proposed budget cuts to the 
Section 202 program are enacted, includ- 
ing Bancroft Senior oe and Magpie 
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Kuhn Apartments. 

The National Low-Income Housing 
Coalition (NLIHC) has published some 
of the latest information regarding the 
proposed budget cuts to HUD. 
Additionally, according to the NLIHC, 
“Despite new resources and overall 
increased funding available to HUD, the 
amounts provided in the House bill are 
likely not enough to renew all existing 
contracts provided through Housing 


Choice Vouchers and Project-Based 


Rental Assistance.” 

This means that even though many of 
HUD Secretary Ben Carson’s cruel bud- 
get-cutting proposals have been rejected, 
many elderly, disabled and low-income 
renters still face drastic budget cuts to the 
subsidized housing programs in Oakland, 
the Bay Area, and across the country. 

Tenants are urged to tell Congress to 
reject any budget cuts to HUD’s subsi- 
dized affordable housing programs. 
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Hospitals from Coast to Coast Are Accused of 
Dumping Homeless Patients on the Streets 


_With homelessness rising 
and shelter beds scarce, hos- 
pitals are accused of aban- 
doning people on Skid Row 
following treatment. 


by Carla Green 


wo days before Valentine’s Day, 

on Feb. 12, 2018, Santiago 

Tarver collapsed at a homeless 

women’s center in Skid Row, 
Los Angeles. He lay on the ground con- 
vulsing as staff members called an ambu- 
lance, which took Tarver to a public hos- 
pital about three miles away. 


“T didn’t expect to see him for a couple. 


days,” said Spencer Coats, a medical 
social worker at the women’s center. 
But just a couple of hours later, Tarver, 
a transgender 28-year-old, was back. 
Although he was still disoriented from the 
medication he’d been given, Tarver said 
the hospital had given him bus tokens and 
sent him home to his tent to recover amid 
‘feces, discarded syringes and trash. 


Homelessness is surging in many parts - 


of the United States, rising by more than 
20 percent in Los Angeles last year, and. 
hospitals are struggling to shoulder the 
burden. In some cases, like Tarver’s, 
advocates complain of what they call 
“patient dumping” — when homeless 
patients are discharged not to shelters or 
temporary housing but to the streets, 
where it can be impossible to follow a 
treatment plan and there is a higher likeli- 
hood that they’ II fall ill again. 

In May 2017, a widely publicized 
video showed a female patient being 
dumped from her wheelchair and left 
lying on the ground at a Washington, 
D.C., bus stop after being discharged from 
a university hospital. 

An executive at a Baltimore hospital 
apologized earlier this year after a patient 
was found on a street in midwinter in only 
a hospital gown and socks. And a state 
psychiatric hospital in Nevada was 
alleged to have bussed hundreds of 
patients around the country. In Los 
Angeles’s Skid Row, social workers say 
they have seen mothers dropped at shelters 
holding their newborn babies. 


Homelessness undoubtedly poses chal- - 


lenges to hospitals: Americans living in 

_ poverty are among their most common 
patients. A 2014 study found that 74 
homeless “super users” visited one U.S. 
emergency room more than 800 times 
over the course of one year. A survey at 
the Los Angeles County+USC Medical 
Center, where Tarver was treated, found 
that more than 20 people essentially lived 
on the hospital grounds. 

“Hospitals are being used for meeting 
basic needs,” said Kalpana Ramiah, direc- 
tor of Essential Hospitals Institute, a hos- 
pitals’ association. “I don’t think hospitals 
see it as a burden — I think they’re look- 
ing at what role they can play.” 

Even so, because many homeless 
patients have minimal health insurance, 
there’s no financial incentive to keep them 
hospitalized and do the kind of expensive 
tests more monied patients might undergo. 

“The vibe is almost: ‘Let’s get rid of 
this patient who we’re not making money 
off of,’” said Coats. “Which isn’t their 
fault — they have to keep the lights on.” 

Tarver was just three pounds when he 
was born, said his foster mother, Susan 
Simpson. “I kind of made a deal with 
God,” Simpson said. “I said, “whatever 


Santiago Tarver and his dog, Bagheera, at Tarver’s tent in downtown Los Angeles. 


you do, don’t let one die on me. I won’t 
be able to handle that.’” 

Tarver was in and out of the hospital as 
a baby, fighting to gain weight, and his 


epilepsy went long misdiagnosed. Doctors 


put him on a powerful medication that 
made him practically catatonic at school. 

A stroke in 2015 left half his body tem- 
porarily paralyzed, and he walks with a 
leg brace. He has absence seizures daily 
and frequent convulsive seizures, making 
it dangerous for him to drive, and virtual- 
ly impossible for him to work. Tarver said 
he did not really have anyone he could 
rely on, except a service dog, Bagearah, 
trained to detect seizures. 


“He casually mentions that if he’s not - 


[at the women’s center] in the morning,” 
said Coats, “it’s because he had a seizure 
in his tent by himself.” 

In response to questions about Tarver’s 
case, the LAC+USC Medical Center said 
it couldn’t answer any questions about 
patients due to privacy laws. 

“However,” the emailed statement said, 
“our hospital’s policy is to offer homeless 
and other vulnerable patients linkages to 
support services.” The hospital “follows an 
established discharge planning policy and 
always strives to ensure that patients are 
offered assistance,” it said. 

A note in his medical file said Tarver 
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Bagearah, a service dog trained to detect seizures, carries Tarver’s medication for seizures. 


was “offered admission given multiple 
seizures ... but prefers to go home.” But 
Tarver has no memory of being offered 
admission, and given the choice between 
recovering in the hospital and a tent, he 
can’t imagine he would have chosen the 
latter. Plus, Tarver said, after multiple 
-seizures in quick succession, he wasn’t in 
a mental state to make that kind of deci- 
sion. “There’s no way they should’ve sent 
me home,” he said. 

“It’s almost like they don’t want to 
deal with them,” said Luna Covarrubias- 
Klein, a clinical social worker at the 
Downtown Women’s Center, where Coats 
works and Tarver had his seizure. 

There are no reliable statistics on how 
many homeless patients are improperly 
discharged from hospitals in Los Angeles. 
Skid Row’s fame as a dumping ground for 
unwanted patients emerged about a 
decade ago, with stories like that of the 
150 Orange County psychiatric patients 
dropped off on shelter doorsteps. 

A series of high-profile lawsuits fol- 
lowed, resulting in millions in settlements 
paid by offending hospitals, and a Los 
Angeles city ordinance was passed ban- 
ning hospitals from transporting patients 
anywhere except their homes or other 
health facilities without their written con- 
sent. The office of the Los Angeles city 
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attorney, Mike Feuer, also developed a 
discharge protocol that some hospitals 
have adopted, which emphasizes linking 
homeless patients with shelter. 

Hospitals across the country, mean- 
while, have poured millions into funding 
housing programs for “frequent flyer” 
homeless patients. 

“Society as a whole needs to grapple 
with the paucity of beds in the recupera- 
tive bed world, the shelter world — every 


great inroads, but no one should say that 
we’ve solved this problem here.” : 

Tarver recently moved out of his tent 
and into transitional housing nearby, and is 
scheduled to get an implant intended to 
control his seizures. But the sheer number 
of homeless Angelenos — there are almost 
60,000 people on any given night across the 
county and fewer than 20,000 shelter beds 
— suggests many will continue to leave 
hospitals without a clear destination. 

“Hospitals just weren’t designed to do 
this stuff,” Coats said. “It wasn’t sup- 
posed to be a place where you end home- 
lessness. And that’s kind of what they’re 
having to do right now.” 


This report is from “Outside in America,” a 
series by the London-based Guardian that 
reports on homelessness in the western US. 


- world,” said Feuer. “I think we’ve made — 


The Visionary Folk Art of Leon Kennedy 


My Back Pages 


Editor: 1 will retire in August 2018 
as editor of Street Spirit. Each month, I 
am publishing some of the most memo- 
rable stories from my back pages. 

I’ve often felt blessed in meeting 
some of the most dedicated and caring 
activists and artists working for social 
justice. It was truly inspiring to inter- 
view Oakland artist Leon Kennedy 
and showcase his artistic visions of 
faith and hope — beauty born on the 
streets of sorrow and injustice. 


by Terry Messman 


\ 


akland artist Leon Kennedy’s 

iconic painting of Rosa Parks cap- 

tures the historic legacy of the 
civil rights movement by depicting the 
courageous spirit of one woman who took 
a stand for an entire people. 

Leon Kennedy is a visionary folk artist 
who lives in Oakland now, but was born in 
the South in 1945, 10 years before Rosa 
‘Parks was arrested for civil disobedience in 
Montgomery, Alabama, on December 1, 
1955, after refusing to give up her seat on a 
bus to a white passenger. 

“Tf kids want to know about their histo- 
ry, they need to know about Rosa Parks,” 
Kennedy said in a recent interview while 
discussing his imaginative paintings on 
display at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. 

“T was from the South and she’s like a 
role model to me and to many people. She 
took a stand for Black people.” 

“Now I take a stand in my artwork,” he 
added, explaining that his art is a way of 
honoring the courage and commitment of 


Rosa Parks and so many others who took 
a stand for justice and freedom. 
One act of resistance can trigger another 


in a chain reaction, so the initial moment of 
inspiration is passed from person to person 
down through the decades. That is why the 
legacy of the Freedom Movement reverber- 
ates to this day, and inspired an artist in 
Oakland 60 years after Parks took a quiet 
stand of conscience on a bus in Alabama. 

Leon Kennedy’s portrayal of her deter- 
mined and unconquerable spirit is an 
artist’s way of passing the legacy of Rosa 
Parks on to a new generation. “I am learn- 
ing from people who have gone before me 
in history and have inspired me,” he said. 

Kennedy also painted a huge, mural- 
sized tribute to African American women 
from many fields who contributed to 
American history. The women he profiled 
are “helping their people get to the 
Promised Land,” he said. The painting 
includes actresses Dorothy Dandridge and 
Cecily Tyson, activists Angela Davis and 
Rosa Parks, and many others. 

“These women dreamed their dreams 
and their dreams came true,’ Kennedy 
said. His painting was inspired by the 


‘book, 1 Dream a World: Portraits of 


Black Women Who Changed America. 
SHOWING THE BEAUTY OF LIFE 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Kennedy said that when he begins to paint 
a person, he tries to show their beauty. 
“Life is beautiful and my art is a way to 
show this beauty,” he explained. 

When he creates art, he wants to show 
people something more than they may be 
able to see in themselves — something 
beautiful, something positive in their life. 

Art critics refer to Kennedy as a “spiri- 
tual visionary artist” and a “modern 
American master.” His paintings are high- 
ly original, with imaginative, eye-catching 
designs, a beautiful, vivid use of color and 
a dramatic sense of composition. One crit- 
ic recently wrote that “Kennedy is a 
painter’s painter” with a “Van Gogh color 
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sensibility’ and “beautiful figuration. 
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Above all, Kennedy is a spiritual artist 
who declares his faith openly and without 
apology despite the prevalent cynicism of 
the modern era, and without concession to 
the secular sophistication of the art world. 

“My inspiration and imagination come 
from God,” he said. “Love is the most 
important thing in life and the message I 
show is that God is Love.” 

His art is rooted in the deep reservoirs 


of faith in the African American commu- 
nity, and he explains that his paintings 
radiate God’s love to others. “My mes- 


sage is the spirit of God and the spirit of 
the black community,” he said. 

Kennedy said he has been especially 
inspired and influenced by his minister, 
Rev. Kevin D. Barnes, pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in Oakland. 


‘LIKE GOING TO CHURCH’ 


Kathy McCarthy, a staff member at St. 
Mary’s, is so moved by the spiritual mes- 
sage at the heart of Kennedy’s art that she 
describes it as like going to church. 

In an interview, McCarthy said, “I love 
Leon’s art. It is so spiritual. It is so uplift- 
ing. It brings me into the Holy Spirit and 
the light that we all need to have. And it is 
so colorful. Because of the intense color 
and the feeling that you get when you see 
his art, it’s like going to church.” 

Leon Kennedy’s art has been displayed 
at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, DCs the Collection de |’ Art 
Brut in Switzerland, Lowell Revolving 
Museum, American Visionary Art Museum 
in Baltimore, African American Museum in 
Dallas, Redux Gallery in Alameda, and 
King’s Gallery of the San Francisco 
Unitarian Universalist Church. 

As part of its groundbreaking exhibi- 
tion of American outsider art, the 
Smithsonian purchased one of Kennedy’s 
large, mural-like paintings — a fantasti- 
cally complex series of several dozen por- 
traits painted on a bed sheet. This artwork 
now resides at the Smithsonian American 
Art Museum. 

Kennedy’s art was featured in the 
book, Contemporary American Folk Art 


by Chuck and Jan Rosenak. Rosenak _ 


wrote, “Leon Kennedy’s paintings — 
huge mural-like works filled with detailed 
scenes from black inner-city life — are 
tapestries taken from his youthful memo- 
ries of life in a Houston ghetto as well as 
from what he sees around him in his 
Oakland neighborhood.” 


BY 


Even though Kennedy’s. paintings. have 


“Trust God.” A woman lifts her arms up to the blue heavens. This 
dramatic image of faith has an almost indescribable power and grace. 


been displayed locally and internationally 
in art galleries and museums, his brilliant 
artworks may have found their truest 
home at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland. 

He treasures the many close friend- 
ships he has found at St. Mary’s, and, in 
turn, this community of low-income and 
homeless seniors cherishes Kennedy’s 
striking paintings and iconic images as a 
reflection of their own deeply held values. 


NOT ONLY BREAD, BUT ROSES TOO 


Along with providing shelter, meals, 
benefits counseling and housing referrals, 
St. Mary’s staff members help the seniors 


-express themselves in art, music, dance, 


photography and creative writing. 

Not only bread, but roses too. 

Susan Werner, art facilitator at St. 
Mary’s Center, has worked with Leon 
Kennedy for several years, and has seen 
his artistry constantly grow and flourish. 

“Leon is a humble, soft-spoken man 
who lives passionately and purposefully 
as an artist,’ Werner said. “When he 
shows his art, he. speaks of God’s love for 
all people and the blessing of fellowship.” 

One of Kennedy’s works, “Fellowship 
With One Another,” is an iconic image of 
communion with 15 people gathered 
around a table, sharing a meal together. 
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Art by Leon Kennedy 


Artwork by Leon 
Kennedy 


_Kennedy has painted their table fellow- 


ship in the form of a circle, a mandala, a 
symbol of unity in community. 


THE BEAUTY OF FACES 


Community is a central part of 
Kennedy’s vision of life, as shown in his 
painting, “Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor 
as Thyself.” Kennedy explains that his art 
stems from his love for humanity, and he 
especially loves to paint the faces of the 
people that matter most to him, his close 
friends and family and neighbors. 

“T love to see a picture of the beauty of 
old faces, young faces,” he said. “All col- 
ors, everyone has their own beauty. 
Everyone has character, and everyone 
goes through something.” 

Werner has seen the artist’s growing 
focus on creating art that expresses love 
for one another. “Leon’s always been 
using real life and real people and our 
connection to one another as his theme,’ 
Werner said. “Originally, some of the 
images were very focused on that direct 
connection with God and praising God 
and worshipping together. What I’ve seen 
him focus on lately is his understanding of 
‘Love One Another.’ So now there’s a lot 


more images about love and relationships 


See Visionary Art of Leon Kennedy. page 7 
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Oakland artist Leon Kennedy shows his painting, “Fellowship with 
One Another,” an iconic image of communion and table fellowship. 
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"Visionary Art of Leon Kennedy 


from page 6 


between people. It’s very important for 
Leon to show through his art that people 
need each other.” 

At first glance, Kennedy’s painting, 
“Love Thy Neighbor,” is a fairly straight- 


<. forward portrait of the faces of his friends, 
~ his Oakland neighbors, and his communi- 


ty members at St. Mary’s Center. 
A second look reveals something star- 


-tling and surreal and even disorienting. In 


the dreamlike perspective of Kennedy’s 


painting, the laws of time and space — 


_and even mortality — are suspended, so 
his real-life neighbors co-exist simultane- 
“ously with long-departed elders and his- 
torical figures such as Nelson Mandela. 

The artist’s present-day friends are 
magically juxtaposed with Dr.- Martin 
Luther King — who died 46 years ago — 
and with Kennedy’s own mother, Ella 
Mae Kennedy — dearly loved but no 
longer among the living. 


THE ART OF RESURRECTION 


It is a stunning effect, the casual, mat- 
ter-of-fact way in which Kennedy’s living 
friends are portrayed right next to long- 
gone elders and assassinated civil rights 
leaders — and no one seems at all sur- 
prised by the miracle of resurrection in 
their midst. In Leon’s vision, even death 
does not shatter the bonds of love and 
community. It’s nothing less than an 
announcement of resurrection from an 
artist whose faith is so interwoven with 
his life that he never doubts for a second 
the soul’s ongoing life after death. 

At the heart of Kennedy’s artistry iS 
his belief that love is the living connec- 
tion between all of us. That is why he has 
chosen to paint the people he loves and 
cherishes. And that is why the painting is 
entitled, “Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself.” 

His artwork is more than a series of 
faces. It is an exhortation to love one 
another, and to cherish the lives of our 
friends and families and neighbors. His 
painting is a reminder that love for others 
is the most important spiritual value of all. 

Kennedy said, “We all are family. We 
connect to each other. My work is based 
on community and family, and I love 
doing the faces and showing the heart and 
love. The heart of the community — you 


call it love. I have God’s love and God’s 


spirit and passion for people. Each person 
is an expression of God within. Each one 
is blessed in different ways.” 


THE BLESSING OF BEAUTY 


Kennedy's art has been especially 


important in giving the blessing of beauty 
and hope to many of the homeless me 
bers of St. Mary’s community whx have 


endured a great deal of personal hardships 
- and suffering while living on the: street. 


Kennedy’s art tells them that they are not 
alone in their pain and sorrow. 

Kathy McCarthy said, “We’re all so iso- 
lated and separated, and need to remember 
we all feel the same pain, have the same 
sorrows, and the same joys. We ate part of 


-each other and we are each other.” 


Art and beauty and love-and friekdship 
are no less important than food and shelter 
in welcoming people “who come to St. 
Mary’s Center impacted by harsh citcum- 
stances,” according to McCarthy. It 
enables people who have endured the hos- 
tility and dangers of the streets to “see the 
beauty, light and presence of something 
greater than all of us,” she said. 


SERVING ONE ANOTHER 


It is deeply important for Leon 
Kennedy that his art serves the communi- 
ty. His greatest mission as an artist is to 
express the love for one another that is at 
the very heart of all religion. 

“The main idea of my art is concern for 
people, encouraging someone else,” he 
said. “I love when someone loves the work, 
and feels touched. We’re here to serve and 
love and encourage one another. When I get 
a vision, I hope it helps someone.” 

Living on the streets of Oakland can be 
difficult and frightening. Many are driven 
to despair by the constant hardships and 
cruelty they face. Many feel abandoned 
by everyone, and give up on the hope of 
ever again finding love and a better life. 

Kennedy sees his art as an attempt to 
bring love and faith to those who feel bro- 
ken and lost. He constantly works to cre- 
ate art that may give new hope to people 
living only a step or two away from 
despair and poverty. 

He has been greatly influenced by his 
minister; Pastor Kevin Barnes. “I learn so 
much listening to my pastor,’ Kennedy 


said. “He encourages people to make.a 


“Praise.” This seems to depict yellow and red candles or flames, but the 
“flames” are actually human figures with their arms uplifted in praise. 


difference in.other people’s lives. He says 
to share one’s talents to help someone. He 
and I would agree we're here to make the 
world a better place to live.” 
His art is ea to encourage 


is for African orcas ee he 
come. oppression and poverty, and have 
found lasting hope in their community’s 
struggle for justice. His art is for everyone. 
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Art by Leon Kennedy 


Artwork by 
Leon Kennedy. 


“My work deals with the endless stru 
gle and the Black man’s fight to be fr 
he said. “Today, my work is more spiritu- 
al than political. It conveys ioe ad 
unity. sh the truth and light that 
is within each of us.” 

(oor vision of community is inclu- 
sive. His artwork, “Love Thy Neighbor,” 
portrays the multiracial diversity of 


I try to reac 


See Visionary Art of Leon Kennedy page 8 
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“Here We Are: Praising God and Serving One Another.” | 
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Oakland. His African American family 
and friends, his white friends and his 
Chinese neighbor from down the block 
are all joined together as one on the can- 
vas of Kennedy’s visionary imagination. 


. “Every day I know what I am going to . 


do,” Kennedy said. “I’m going to inspire 
somebody. I have a positive attitude. Love 
is at the center. My ideas come from God. 
Like Martin Luther King, I focus on being 
with God and doing his will. All my art is 
from God. I go within, and the gift comes 
from God. I am a servant of God and hope 
to be a blessing for whomever I contact.” 


FINDING HIS CALLING : 


“As a child I knew that art was my 
vocation,’ Kennedy said. He’ was born in 
1945 in Houston, Texas, and moved to the 
Bay Area in 1965. “I paint memories of 
my inner-city life in Houston as a youth 
and of urban scenes in Oakland where I 
currently live.” 

His art often reveals his spirituality and 
his gratitude for his blessings. “My mes- 
sage,’ he said, “is the sprit of God and the 
spirit of the black community.” 

“My work is an affirmation of faith, 
love and charity in my life,” he said. 
“That is what we need most in our com- 
munity. Love is most important in life and 
the message I show is that God is Love.” 

In Oakland, Leon began painting on 
cloth, but he soon ran out of canvas, so he 
started painting on bed sheets and other 
found materials. It seems fitting that he 
often finds his “canvases” on the street. 
“My art studio is the street,” he explained. 
“I paint on bed sheets that I hang on 
wooden fences and building walls.” 

Today, Kennedy uses a variety of 
materials for a canvas: bed sheets he has 
found on the streets, pieces of cloth, can- 
vas, wooden boards, even tables and 
chairs. Many of the materials he works 
with come from the East Bay Depot for 
Creative Reuse in Oakland. 

At times, Kennedy’s use of recycled 
materials and found objects from the 


streets seems highly symbolic. 


_ Kennedy paints nearly every day, often, 
working on a4 bed sheet or a huge piece of 


cloth spread out on the floor of his studio 
apartment. He paints while kneeling, as if 
immersed in prayer. He explains that 
artistic visions constantly come to him. 


DESTINY IN Gop’s HANDS 


His art often focuses on the eyes and 
hands. He describes the eyes as the win- 
dows of the soul. And many of his paint- 
ings show hands lifted up in prayer or 
reaching out to touch the hands of others. 

“The hands are my trademark,” he 
said. “In church, the hands are raised in 
worship and praise. People take their 
hands for granted, but they use their hands 
a lot. If I didn’t have my hands, I couldn’t 
do my artwork. Your hands and your 
imagination work together. If you just had 
imagination with no hands, you could not 
express yourself through art.” 

One of his uniquely imaginative paint- 
ings, “Destiny in God’s Hands,” shows 
multitudes of hands — a forest of arms — 
uplifted in prayer and praise. Due to his 
beautiful sense of composition, the painting 
is very compelling. It conveys the artist’s 
belief that our destiny, our life, and all our 
possibilities are in God’s hands. 


Trust Gop 


Kennedy created the painting, “Trust 
God,’ as an illustration of a scriptural pas- 
sage that is very important in his life: 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart.” 

This seemingly simple figure of a soli- 
tary woman with uplifted arms holding a 
staff has an almost indescribable power and 
grace. In this dramatic image of faith, the 
woman lifts her arms up to the blue heav- 
ens, and almost seems to be lifting up the 
sun. Her yellow hat is so brightly colored, it 
seems like she herself is the sunrise. 


PRAISE 


“Praise” was created with acrylic 
paints on a piece of black cloth Kennedy 
found on the ground. This work is meant 
to show how “people are all together, 
united, joined at the moment of praise.” 
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“Destiny in God’s Hands.” Multitudes of hands are uplifted in prayer. 
This work reflects the artist’s belief that our destiny is in God’s hands. 


At first glance, the painting seems to 
depict yellow and red candles or flames but 
a closer look reveals that the “flames” are 
actually human figures with arms uplifted 
in praise. The people look like “the con- 
suming fire of the Holy Spirit,” Kennedy 
said. He was envisioning the burning bush 
that Moses could approach only after taking 
off his shoes because he was on holy 
ground. Praise and spiritual fire. “It symbol- 
izes being blessed,” he said. 


FROM OUR HEART 


In this bright-red vision, two women 
with heads bowed clasp each other’s 
hands. They create a heart-shaped outline 
as they join together in giving thanks. 

The artist created this compelling 
image to illustrate his belief: “When we 
gather in God’s name, God is present. In 
everything, give thanks from our heart.” 

While looking at this work, Kennedy 
said, “This art is my calling. It is my life. 
God gave me this gift to make spiritual art 
and this love of drawing people.” 


GOD DON’T MOVE MY MOUNTAIN 

A familiar spiritual sings: “Lord don’t 
move my mountain, but give me the 
strength to climb.” 


“From Our Heart.” In this bright-red vision, two women create a 
| heart-shaped outline as they join together in giving thanks. 
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‘Art by Leon 
‘Kennedy 


Artwork by 
Leon Kennedy 


This visionary painting is one of Leon 
Kennedy’s most beautiful works of art. 

“The vision of this image of two men 
facing one another, in prayer, hands con- 
nected, just came to me,” Kennedy said. 

“After I painted this, I heard a woman 
at my church sing the old spiritual song, 
‘God Don’t Move My Mountain.’ This 
song is testimony to my own life, it feeds 
my spirit. I knew ‘God Don’t Move My 
Mountain’ was the meaning of these men 
robed in orange and yellow and people 
standing in praise and prayer. All the peo- 
ple are giving God the glory.” 

_ The eye between the two men symbol- 
izes God watching over our life, always 
present, Kennedy explained. 

“In my. own life, I know struggle, and I 
know strength through God,” he said. “The 
mountain is life, and I climb in prayer, any- 
time and anywhere. I pray through good 
times and trials and tribulations. When I 
feel low, I think about how good God is, 
and I feel love and thank him.” 

Rather than asking that-life’s trials and 
hardships be removed, Leon’s painting 
joins the spiritual song in asking for the 
strength to climb our own mountain. 
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Big Money Spends a Fortune to Fight Against 
Repeal of Costa-Hawkins Rental Housing Act 


by Lynda Carson 


fith so much at stake for 
renters campaigning to 
repeal the notorious Costa- 
? f Hawkins Rental Housing 
Act, it should be no surprise that wealthy 
landlords and property owners are already 
spending a fortune to fight back against 
the efforts to repeal it. Costa-Hawkins is 
the 1995 law that severely limits the rent 
control options of California cities. 
Rent control and just cause eviction 
protections are the most effective ways for 
tenants to band together to slow down 


unbearable rent hikes, gentrification and 


evictions for profits. 


In late April of 2018, the campaign to. 


repeal Costa-Hawkins submitted over 
565,000 signatures to place the Affordable 


Housing Act on the November 2018 ballot, — 


which, if passed, would repeal the dracon- 
ian Costa-Hawkins Act. Only 365,880 valid 
signatures were needed. 


Wealthy landlords, realtors and devel- ~ 


opers have teamed up against renters , and 
the competing campaigns are gearing up 
for a huge battle to come. 


The California Apartment Association 


(CAA) created the committee known as 
Californians for Responsible Housing for 
their campaign to fight back against repeal 
of the Costa~Hawkins Act. According to 
BallotPedia, $4,039,279 has been con- 
‘tributed to the CAA-backed committee, 
including $165,803 as in-kind services. 
In contrast, the campaign to repeal the 
Costa-Hawkins Act has received contribu- 
tions of only $2,095,000 and $70,491 as 
in-kind services, a total of $2,165,491 in 
campaign contributions. 
These are the top five donors to the 
CAA-backed oka for Responsible 
Housing: 


1. As of May 9, 2018, Essex Property 
Trust Inc. and affiliated entities con- 
tributed $2,267,330. In recent years, 
Essex also made a $100,000 donation to 
CAA to fight rent control ballot measures 


by Lynda Carson 


fforts to stabilize communities 

in California with much-needed 

rent control measures and just 

cause eviction protections are 
currently taking place in 10 cities 
throughout the state. 

Rent control and just cause eviction 
protections are the only fair and humane 
ways to slow down greedy landlords and 
profiteering realtors from gouging renters 
with never-ending rent increases and 
unjust evictions. Landlords are displac- 
ing renters from their communities, and 
adding to the already dire affordable 
housing crisis in California. 

Tenant activists now have ten rent 


California cities, including Santa Rosa, 
Santa Cruz, Santa Ana, Sacramento, 
Pomona, Pasadena, National City, Long 
Beach, Inglewood, and Glendale. 

On May 9, activists in Inglewood filed 
more than 14,000 signatures with the city 
clerk; the coalition of activists needed 
around 10,000 valid signatures for the ini- 
tiative to be placed on the ballot. 

On May 11, the Movement for 
Housing Justice in Santa Cruz submitted 
more than 10,000 signatures in support 


Rent Control Campaigns 
in Ten California Cities 


~ communities, help to slow down the 


control campaigns under way in 


- Bay Area Legal Aid 1-800- 551- 5554: 


in California. 

2. Equity Residential contributed 
$429,900 and also donated $100,000 
against rent control measures in 
California. Equity is a wealthy Chicago 
firm owned by billionaire Sam Zell. Zell 
contributed $100,000 to the failed Prop 98 
initiative in 2008 that would have ended 
rent control in California. . 

3. Avalonbay Communities, Inc., con- 
tributed $356,880. 

4. Prometheus Real Estate Group con- 
tributed $196,800 and an additional 
$150,000 to fight rent control. Prometheus 
is owned by a billionaire family. 

5. And the. Spieker Companies, Inc., 
owned by. 69-year-old Tod Spieker of. 
Atherton, contributed $189,950. The 
wealthy landlord resides in a home valued 
at $12,587,532, and opposes protection of 
renters by rent control or just cause evic- 
tion ordinances. 

During 2016, Essex Property Trust gave 


$100,000 to the CAA to suppress the vote 
_against rent control ballot measures in Bay 


Area cities. Essex has been accused of ille- 
gal payroll practices and has been sued in a 
class action lawsuit at a number of proper- 
ties in Fremont in recent years that resulted 
in a $650,000 settlement. Additionally, 
Essex and its subsidiaries have been sued 
for personal injury and property damage 
due to mold problems in their apartments 
and other properties. 

The Prometheus Real Estate Group, 
owned by Jackie Diller Salfier and the 
Diller family, contributed $150,000 or more 
to the CAA for its campaigns against rent 
control ballot measures. Prometheus has 
also allegedly exposed residents to asbestos 
without warning them, in violation of Prop 
65. The big landlord also displaced 400 
people at a mobile home park and has been 
sued for exposing people to bed bugs, raw 
sewage and other habitability hazards in 
their apartments. 

Richard “Tod” Spieker contributed 
$50,000 to the CAA and campaigns against 
rent control ballot measures in the Bay Area 


of rent control — many more signatures 
than the 5,600 valid signatures that were 
needed to get on the November ballot. 

Also, tenant activists are currently 
collecting signatures in Pomona to place 
a rent control measure on the ballot. 

Additionally, the Affordable Housing 
Act should appear on the California bal- 
lot for people to vote for on November 6, 
2018, to repeal the draconian Costa- 
Hawkins Rental Housing Act. 

Oakland has the fastest pace for gen- 
trification in the Bay Area, and repealing 
the Costa-Hawkins Act would stabilize 


process of gentrification and evictions, 
and halt the exodus of people being 
forced out of their housing. 

Rent control is already successfully 
protecting renters in the cities of Berkeley, 
Beverly Hills, Campbell, East Palo Alto, 
Fremont, Hayward, Los Angeles, Los 
Gatos, Oakland, Palm Springs, San 
Francisco, San Jose, Santa Monica, 
Thousand Oaks and West Hollywood. 


For those needing help in the Oakland 
area to fight an eviction, contact the Eviction 
Defense Center at 510/452-4541, East Bay 
Community Law Center 510/548-4040, or 


JANIS OF AVSNSUTE 


Activists all over California are working for rent control and eviction protections. 


in recent years. Spieker has allegedly been 
involved in mass evictions and has been in 


trouble with HUD over habitability issues 
in some of his apartments. 

In recent years, Woodmont Real Estate 
Services contributed $85,000 to the CAA 
in opposition to local rent control mea- 
sures, and G.W. Williams Co. contributed 
$45,000. Both were involved in the mass 
evictions that occurred at the 73-unit Park 
Royal apartments in San Mateo. 
Woodmont is listed among contributors to 
the CAA-backed Californians for 
Responsible Housing. 

Some of the California Apartment 
Association’s officers and directors are 
deeply involved in the campaign against 
the tenant activists campaigning to repeal 
the Costa-Hawkins Act, including the 
companies they are involved with that are 
contributors to the CAA-backed 
Californians for Responsible Housing. 


Spirit Artworks— 


Help Build a Base of Sustaining 
Donors Supporting Street Spirit! 


After 22 years of Street Spirit being a publication of the American Friends 
Service Committee, Youth Spirit Artworks was overjoyed and honored that 
the Street Spirit became a project of our organization on Jan. 1, 2017. 


Upholding YSA’s commitment to the newspaper’s core values of human 
rights, social justice and advocacy journalism, in our new collaboration Youth 
Spirit leaders have been engaged this year in creating feature articles, poetry, 
and sharing about their community organizing campaigns in Street Spirit. 


Now, our plan is to build a base of long-term donors, including individuals, 
families, businesses, congregations and foundations that sustain the newspaper 
so we can continue the amazing mission of Street Spirit in reporting 
‘Homeless Blues & Justice News” in the Bay Area. 


If you appreciate Street Spirit please give to our critically important Street 
Spirit Fundraising Campaign. All gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritartworks.org will again be matched dol- 
lar-for-dollar by a major donor in 2017/18. Checks can also be sent to: Youth 
Street Spirit, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, Berkeley, CA. 94703. 


If there are any questions about Street Spirit, always feel free to call or text 
us at: 510-282-0396, or email us at: admin @youthspiritartworks.org. 


According to their latest 2016 990 tax 
filing, the California Apartment 


Association (CAA) had gross receipts of 
$7,911,623. After subtracting their liabili- 
ties from their assets, the CAA had a fund 
balance or net assets of $5,870,158. In 
2016, Thomas K. Bannon, CEO of the 
CAA, raked in $326,212, plus an addi- 
tional $26,062 in other compensation 
from the organization. 

Although the CAA claims to represent 
the ethical members of the rental housing 
industry, it appears that many of its mem- 
bers are ethically challenged. 

In addition to the huge political battle 
building toward a showdown on the 
November ballot over repeal of the Costa- 
Hawkins Act, there are now rent control 
campaigns underway in 10 California cities. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com. 
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Compassion — A Way Out of Conflict and Enmity 


Compassion means imagin- 
ing the perspective of others. 
The idea that “we are all 
one” may be dismissed as 
straight out of the 1960s. But 
that idea stays with me. 


by Jack Bragen 


f, and when, a person is able to view 

himself/herself and others from a 

fully aware perspective, the sense of 

compassion deepens, and “winning” 
a conflict becomes of little importance. 
This deeper consciousness of love and 
compassion, I believe, is one of the pillars 
of most religions, when practiced as the 
originators intended. 

As a young person, I read Handbook to 
Higher Consciousness by Ken Keyes, the 
author and personal growth trainer who 
began his “Living Love” workshops at 
‘Esalen Institute and then set up the Living 
Love Center in Berkeley in 1973. Later in 
life, I realized that there seemed to be 
some questions and issues about Keyes 
and his followers. . 

However, some of Keyes’ basic ideas 
stayed with me, and they continue-to 
influence me. One of these ideas would be 
considered by many to be “hippie dippy,” 
and straight out of the 1960s — and 
would be dismissed as such. This is the 
idea that “we are all one.” 

When a conflict exists, invariably, both 
or all sides will have self-righteous anger. 
Both or all sides are trying to defeat their 
opponents. Both or all sides of the conflict 
believe their point of view isn’t being 
heard and understood. “Who is right, 
then?” you might ask. 

In present-day world politics, leaders 
of countries suffer from the delusion that 
nuclear warfare is winnable. This is a very 
irrational type of thinking. Should there 
be a nuclear war of any magnitude, dicta- 
tors or presidents of countries are pre- 
pared to go to their underground bunkers. 
But, they don’t seem to realize that at 
some point, they will need to come out of 
their holes in the ground. Moreover, when 
they do, they will discover ... that nothing 


is left. 


~ The political leaders. would be left 

without a country to rule or preside over. 
They would find that the scale. of destruc- 
tion is unimaginably immense.and that 
radioactivity has poisoned the planet. 
Perhaps the cockroaches would still be 
around, feeding on the remains of the rot- 
ting corpses of humans, their pets, their 
livestock, their fruits and vegetables; the 
birds, the deer, and anything else with a 
genetic makeup more vulnerable than 
cockroaches. . 

Should, one side temporarily “win” a 
nuclear war, the victory will be short- 
lived as the entire web of life is engulfed 
in a series of catastrophic firestorms, 
radioactive pollutants and nuclear winter. 

The type of mass violence and irra- 
tional behavior that currently plagues 
human beings is what I’d feared might 
happen prior to the end. I hope that I am 
wrong about that. If people become any 
more violent and irrational, we could. be 
looking at a sign of The End. _ 

Everyone functions from her or his 
own perspective. If we become able to 
imagine what things look like from the 


_ “Imagine Peace.” Activists challenge the most powerful military in history to imagine a world beyond war. 


perspective of our opponent, we may no 
longer take pleasure in a perceived victory 


over them. This ability to feel empathy is. 


probably one of the deepest foundations 
of compassion. 

Now that I am older, I am perhaps 
more able to discern the senseless and 
self-destructive behavior of people. Some 
people believe that human: beings are the 
best and most intelligent species on Earth. 

Human beings are the dominant 
species (unless you consider the preva- 
lence of insect life, which was here before 
us, and will still be here after we’re gone) 
because we have hands with opposable 
thumbs, and we are very good with linear 
thought. 

While people are often very clever, 
with our inventions and our sophisticated 
thought, as well as societal structures that 
keep people busy, for the most part, we’ve 
failed to question whether what we are 
doing actually makes any sense. Most 
people simply do what they see others 
doing. And from this comes the habit of 


condemning another person when we find 


ourselves in an adversarial situation. 
People lack sufficient ability to reconcile. 


Carol Harvey photo 


In cases when conflicts lead to wide- 
spread discrimination, violence or all-out 
warfare, with some exceptions, all partici- 
pants are wrong. 

Leaders of countries resort to warfare 
in part because these leaders suffer from a 
lack of mental development. They are 
locked into their tunnel vision that focuses 
only on their own perceived needs, 
desires, anger, fear, and hate. This doesn’t 
make them “bad” people whom we ought 
to condemn. Rather, they are infantile and 
irrational, and their level of power is 
much greater than their ability to handle 


that power responsibly. 
World leaders should work on making. 


themselves more knowledgeable, more 
conscious, and wiser. The world needs 
more compassion. 

Everyone sees things from their own 
perspective. However, if we expand our 
thinking to include the concept that others 
are doing the same, it allows for the possi- 
bility of peace, because we realize that the 
person we see as an enemy may be com- 
ing from the same motives as we are. 


The Therapeutic Destruction of an Ambitious Man 


Far in the back of his mind, 
so far in back that he was 
unaware of it consciously, 
Aaron felt incredible outrage. 


Short story by Jack Bragen 


t was an “intervention.” The 27-year- 

old man sat in a black plastic chair 

that had no armrests, flanked by a 

circle of wise and caring people. 
They said that Aaron had delusions of 
grandeur, and needed to stop these 
destructive and wasteful pursuits. 
Business leaders in the community were 
purportedly irritated. 

“Aaron, please don’t frame this in 
terms that we are attacking you.” The 
social worker had a round face framed by 
dark, neatly trimmed, medium-length hair, 
and large-lensed, plastic-framed glasses 
that obscured crow’s feet at the eyes. She 

‘ wore a broach on her gray blouse, and 
out-of-style, dark-blue polyester pants. 

Aaron’s mother was the next to weigh 
in: “I am concerned that you could have a 
relapse, and then where would you be? 
Three years of progress — gone,” 


Aaron squirmed in his chair. He 
replied, “I have a right to go into business 
the same as anyone. I’ve taken classes and 
I know how to do this. I’ve met with peo- 
ple at the Chamber of Commerce.” 

“Yes, but you are misrepresenting 
yourself,” interjected Uncle Jim. “You are 
not telling anyone that you have this dis- 
ability. You are pretending as though you 
are normal.” 

Aaron appeared angry. “Now that is 
offensive...” 

The social worker, Rita, cleared her 
throat. “What past experiences lead you to 
feel that way?” 

Aaron retorted, “I’m not falling for that 
detour. You’re trying to deflect me. I have 
a valid point...” 

Rita interrupted, “You need to stop and 
listen for a minute. We are not attacking 
you.” , 

Aaron was barrel-chested, tall, and 
thick-necked. No one wanted to see him 
get overly angry. Rita noticed that 
Aaron’s fidgeting was worsening. 

Rita reached into her bag and retrieved 
a syringe. She looked at Aaron’s face. She 

said, “I need to give you a shot...” 

“I’m starting an actual business. Have 
you heard of Jonathan Eddie with Service 


Corps of Retired Executives? He helped me 
draw the business plan.” Aaron had barely 
been able to get the words out and was stut- 
tering because of how upset he was. 

Aaron’s uncle scoffed. “Jonathan 
Eddie — nicknamed ‘Goldfinger.’ 
Someone of his stature would have noth- 
ing to do with you.” 

“You’re all full of shit.” 

Aaron attempted to stand; however, the 
two men flanking him, one of them his 
brother-in-law, and the other a man whom 
he had never met, each grabbed an arm. 
Aaron was on the verge of summoning 
more strength, but the social worker. had 
been quick, and had Aaron shot in the calf 
with something before he knew what was 
happening. 

Aaron found himself to be barely able 
to move. His consciousness was altered, 
as though he was viewing his senses and 
his thoughts through a thick fog. 

Members of the “intervention” took 
turns speaking. 

Then, Rita stood with her face very 
close to that of Aaron, and spoke to him. 
Aaron did not understand what she said 
with his drugged mind. However, Rita 
spoke for a very long time, and the image 
of her, so much in his face, was unforget- 


table — in a bad way. 

Aaron’s next memory was of waking 
in bed in his studio apartment. He realized 
that he was fully dressed. He went to 
wash his face, and wondered at the night- 
mare he’d just had. But then he realized it 
was no nightmare. 

He looked around his room. Certain 
things were missing. For one thing, his 
laptop computer was gone. He opened a 
drawer in his file cabinet and realized that 
it had been emptied. He was on the verge 
of calling the cops, when he spotted a note 
on his corkboard. 

“You have the delusion that you are a 
businessman. We have intervened and 
confiscated some of the contents of your 
operation. We hope that you will begin on 
a constructive, therapeutic path, starting 
with attending day treatment.” 

Aaron’s mind was simplified. He could 
not remember why he’d been in business, 
or even what type of business he’d been 
in. He wasn’t upset. He believed it was 
proper that his errors had been corrected. 

Treatment professionals and family 
were always right. Yet, far in the back of 
his mind, so ‘far in back that he was 
unaware of it consciously, Aaron felt 
incredible outrage. 
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-Society’s Failure to Care Is 
the Root of Homelessness 


from page 1 


million people who do not have enough to 
eat. Sixty percent of the world’s.hungry are 
women. Nearly one-half of all deaths in 
children under the age of five are attribut- 
able to undernutrition. This translates into 
the unnecessary loss of about three million 
young lives a year. 

Enough with statistics though, because 
these aren’t numbers; these are people. 
Women and babies. Hungry, malnour- 
ished children. We’re right back to the 
issue of the homeless and hungry people 
right in front of our eyes. I have never had 
a homeless person tell me they would 
rather have the money so they can go and 
buy alcohol or. drugs. Everyone I have 
ever offered a meal to has accepted it and 
been very grateful. — 

I worked for 20 years as the Crisis 
Intervention Specialist for the Hartford 
Police Department in Connecticut. When 
police officers found someone who might 
be homeless, living under a bridge, or in 


an alley somewhere, they would refer him 
or her to us, so we could try to help the 
person in any way we could. So we could 
help them to help themselves. 

I’m not saying that we don’t have a 
homeless problem in Connecticut. I’m 
just saying that being homeless in 
Connecticut can only be a seasonal prob- 
lem. If someone is homeless in the winter 
in Connecticut, it can easily mean death. 
We made sure these people had options 
and didn’t have to live on the streets if 
they didn’t want to. We would locate tem- 
porary shelter, and later, low-income 
housing, and continue follow-up. . _ 

So, what are we doing for our homeless 
people here in the San Francisco Bay Area? 
The last I heard, their encampments were 
being torn down with very little warning, 
and their extremely meager belongings 
were being thrown in garbage heaps. 
Scatter the homeless so they are not so visi- 
ble? So we can make believe the problem 
doesn’t exist? Is that our solution? 

That is why we have such a huge home- 
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Fight for the rights of those who can’t fight for themselves. 


Be grateful for all you have and get out of your own life © 


for a moment and help someone who really needs it. 


less problem in the Bay Area, one of the 


richest places in the world to live. People | 


become so wrapped up in their own com- 
fort and status that they don’t care about the 
human beings they are stepping over to get 
to wherever they are rushing. 

No, I am not rich. I am retired and 
lucky to be able to live in such a beautiful 


_ place. How can I afford it? I live on a sail- 
-boat. It’s a little like camping, but I live 
on the ocean, and I see pelicans and seals 


and otters and blue herons, every day. 

It’s still not an inexpensive life, but I 
only pay one-third of what I would pay 
for an apartment without half the view 
like I have of Mt. Tam. Also, I can still 
afford to:see the people around me who 
are not as lucky as I am. I can still afford 
to help someone out. 


I love California, and San Francisco, 
and this has become my state, but I am 
ashamed of the way we treat our poor and 
homeless population. Please do something 
to help. Volunteer at a soup kitchen to see 
for yourself who some of these people are. 
Or at a health clinic that serves the poor 
and homeless, like my daughter does. 

Donate money. There are a lot of orga- 
nizations out there: trying to help. If you 
can afford a $5 Starbucks coffee, you can 
afford to buy someone a sandwich or 
some fresh fruit. 

Fight for the rights of those who can’t 
fight for themselves. Be grateful for all 
you have and get out of your own life for 
a moment and help someone who really 
needs it. Thank you!! 


Experts Discover Plenty of Room to Build on Berkeley Campus! 


A satiric look at UC’s many alter- 
natives to ruining People’s Park. 


Commentary by Carol Denney 


“We’re so relieved,” expressed one 
Southside resident upon hearing about on- 
campus opportunities for housing. Many 
neighbors had worried about the threat to 
People’s Park’s important provision of 
open space in one of the most dense 
neighborhoods in the Bay Area, not to 
mention its city landmark status. “We 
really didn’t want to revisit the street bat- 
tles of long ago.” 

The Botanical Garden, for instance, 
has 34 acres of open space compared to 


People’s Park’s lonely 2.8, and could har- 
bor more than one building, even several 
stories, of student, faculty, or general 
housing without disturbing the wonderful 
living museum comprising the gardens. 
And that’s not all! The Chancellor’s 
Esplanade is a green expanse between 
Tolman Hall and the chancellor’s resi- 


dence “shaded by towering Italian stone 


pine trees,” which currently serves as a 
popular spot for ceremonies and could 
easily situate a small apartment building 
on its acreage without disturbing the sur- 
rounding landscape. 
But there’s more! The Crescent or 
Springer Gateway area, built in 1964, has 
even more acreage than People’s Park, and 
could easily situate low-rise, convenient-to- 


BART student housing while preserving 
both the view and the pedestrian walkways. 
The Eucalyptus Grove is even bigger; 
just as Chancellor Christ is suggesting a 
portion of People’s Park could remain 
open space, perhaps enough for a ping- 
pong table or two, a portion of the 
Eucalyptus Grove could be preserved in 
honor of the days when open space and 
nature mattered. . 
_ The Faculty Glade, the Memorial 
Glade, and Observatory Hill add another 
five to six acres which, with careful con- 
struction and without disturbing the creek 
or natural elements, could situate land- 
scape-friendly, convenient housing for 
dozens of people, taking the pressure off 
the larger community’s housing stock. 


And then there’s the Wickson Natural: 


Area which, with care, could situate more 
than one apartment building without -dis- 
turbing the glorious stand of coast red- 
woods and the 1881 gingko tree. 

That’s over 50 acres of building possi- 
bilities even leaving all of the sports fields 
undisturbed, while most architects recog- 
nize that at least some of those fields 
could be re-situated underground or on 
the rooftops of buildings which could 
contribute both housing and other types of 
spaces — without having to resort to 
threatening our parks. 

“It’s a miracle,” agreed several 
Southside neighbors. “Thank heavens for 
the informative campus maps which 
revealed all of this available space.” 
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Hundreds Arrested as Activists Launch the 


Poor People’s Campaign in Washington, D.C. 


The Poor People’s Campaign 
kicked off 40 days of nonvio- 
lent protest, reviving the anti- 
poverty organizing of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 


by Lauren Gambino, Guardian 


undreds of low-wage workers, 

faith leaders, civil rights orga- 

nizers and liberal activists 

were arrested in demonstra- 
tions in Washington, D.C., and in cities 
across the United States on Monday, May 
14, as they resumed the work Martin 
Luther King left unfinished. 

Fifty years after King launched the 
Poor People’s Campaign against econom- 
ic inequality, militarism and racial injus- 
tice, demonstrators revived that fight, 
kicking off 40 days of nonviolent action. 

The new effort, The Poor People’s 
Campaign: A National Call for Moral 
Revival, is being led by co-chairs William 
Barber, a pastor at Greenleaf Christian 
Church in Goldsboro, North Carolina, and 
Liz Theoharis, an ordained minister and 
anti-poverty campaigner from New York. 

In Washington, the group gathered on 
the lawn outside the U.S. Capitol to hear 
Barber declare: “Something’s wrong in 
America.” Their action, Barber continued, 
was not just a commemoration of King’s 
anti-poverty efforts — it was a new call to 
arms for the next generation. 

“We are here to have a reconsecration 
and a re-engagement because you do not 
commemorate the death of [a] prophet,” 
Barber said, his voice building as he 
spoke. “You go to where they were killed, 
reach down in the blood, pick up your 
baton and carry it the next round of the 
way. Now who’s ready?” 

The crowd parted and Barber and 
Theoharis led a procession of activists 
trained in civil disobedience toward the 
street, where they were prepared to be 
arrested. Two-by-two, the demonstrators 


‘‘Something’s wrong in America.” William Barber, a pastor, is one of the co-chairs of the Poor 


People’s Campaign. His prayer vestment says, ‘Jesus Was A Poor Man.” 


walked, representing nearly three dozen 
states and Native American reservations. 

The group sang hymns and chanted 
their demands as they marched toward the 
police, who had formed a blockade. 
Barber, in his purple robe, was the first to 
breach the line and was arrested. Dozens 
more followed as hundreds more cheered 
them on from the steps of the Library of 
Congsess. Theoharis was also arrested. 

Similar scenes were replicated across 
the country in North Carolina, Missouri 
and California. In total, the Poor People’s 
Campaign said 1,000 activists were arrest- 
ed nationwide. 

The group hopes their action will draw 
attention to what they say is an urgent need 
to alleviate poverty and improve living con- 
ditions for millions of Americans. In 2016, 
nearly 41 million Americans lived in pover- 
ty, according to the US Census. But the 
organizers point to research by the Institute 
for Policy Studies that found nearly 140 


million people are either poor or low- 
income when other factors are considered, 
including expenses on food and housing. 
The campaign’s list of demands are long 
and aspirational. It includes federal and 
state minimum wage laws “commensurate 
for the 21st century economy,” relief from 
student loan debt, a repeal of the 2017 GOP 
tax cuts legislation, restoration of the 
Voting Rights Act, an end to mass incarcer- 
ation, a fracking ban, protection of public 


lands, a cessation of U.S: military involve- 
ment and universal healthcare. 


The original Poor People’s Campaign 
of 1968 was organized by King in the 
months before his assassination. The cen- 
terpiece of the campaign was a mule- 
drawn caravan from Marks, Mississippi, 
which at the time was the poorest town in 
the poorest county of the poorest state in 
the nation. The procession arrived on the 
National Mall in Washington, D.C., to 
join a national protest where thousands of 
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impoverished Americans occupied the 


National Mall for six weeks in a camp 


_ hamed Resurrection City. 


The protesters are returning to demon- 
strate each Monday for the next 40 days. 
Every week will focus on a different group 
of marginalized people. During the first 
week, the protests and activities focused on 
child poverty, women and people with dis- 
abilities. Other themes include racism, vet- 
erans, war and the environment. 


At the end of the 40 days of protest, on 
June 23, 2018, the activists from around 


the country will gather in Washington for 
a mass demonstration at the U.S. Capitol. 
Organizers say the 40 days of action are 
just the beginning of what they hope will 
be a multi-year campaign that will include 
voter mobilization and other efforts. 


Lauren Gambino reported on the Poor 
People’s Campaign for the Guardian. The 
Guardian series, “Outside in America,” reports 
extensively on homelessness in the U.S. 


Art and Venture Capital Really Do Go Hand in Hand 


by Carol Denney 


ur neighborhood hardware 

store in Berkeley went out of 

business recently and has been 

replaced by “Neyborly,” a 

fundraising enterprise which hosts events 

for causes. I’m not sure how worthy the 

causes are, but whatever they are, 

“Neyborly” takes a cut out of their 

fundraiser to pay rent in the empty space 
which used to be our hardware store. 

Today they set up several big barbecues 

on the relatively small sidewalk in front of 

their business; huge, round, hot, smoky bar- 


. becues which left little room to pass, not 


enough to allow two wheelchairs to pass, 
which is a standard often used in Berkeley 
and in school corridor settings for the 
Americans with Disability Act (ADA). 

Even that standard presumes that things 
are not on fire, belching smoke and spitting 
hot grease on one side or the other. 

I asked the organizer about it and the 
woman got defensive right away saying 
both the police and fire department had 
“given permission” — not exactly the 
case, but in fact neither entity was going 
to stop it, either, as I know. 

When I called, they gave me the whole 
“this stuff doesn’t really matter’ treat- 
ment. I asked them how, in a world in 
which the City Council had just restricted 


sidewalk use for the poor, this was in any 
way possible — except in the most cyni- 
cal of kleptocracies. 

So I went home, dressed up, and made 
tiny little fliers that say: 


$25 million in venture capital and hey — 
you can buy the neighborhood sidewalk! 
It’s disruptive! It’s inventive! It violates the 
ADA, but when you’re rich, who cares! 


I walked in while the big dinner was 
happening, and they greeted me like fami- 
ly. Then I just walked around the tables 
smiling and began giving them out, tiny 
little fliers only big enough for the words. 

By the time one of the organizers had 


read the little flier and understood what I 


was doing, and began threatening to call 
the police, I was done, and I just smiled 
and walked away out the door. 

They made asses of themselves threat- 
ening me and grabbing at me while I kept 
smiling and handing out fliers such that 
people really became more and more 
interested in reading them. I made my 
point. I had fun. 

Exploit my neighborhood if you can. 
Your exploitative business model is my 
art’s oyster. Happy May Day! And next 
time you want to help a worthy cause, for 
heaven’s sake just give them some of that 
$25 million in venture capital money. 


A barbecue event held by Neyborly crowds the public sidewalks. 
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